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THE RELATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELI- 
GION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

' I TIE remarkable progress that has been made during the 
■*■ past two decades in the psychological interpretation of 
religion has no doubt been in considerable measure due to the 
fact that each investigator, in this country at least, has set out 
in a thoroughly empirical manner to discover the facts, without 
too much concern about nice questions of definition and metho- 
dology. The mistake of continually whetting one's knife and 
having no time left to do any cutting has been avoided. The 
psychology of religion can now claim to have won a definite 
place as a science, with a considerable body of knowledge already 
classified and with methods and technique for further investi- 
gation. 1 For this very reason, that the science of the psychology 
of religion is now approaching maturity, the time has arrived 
when she should follow the example of her older sister sciences, 
and more carefully define the province that she claims for herself, 
and the relations that she will hereafter maintain with philosophy, 
the common mother of all the sciences. In asserting the right 
to be treated and regarded as an adult, this science must assume 
responsibilities, and can no longer expect the indulgence accorded 
to the blunders and crudities of a child. 

This paper will accordingly set forth what the writer believes 
to be the principal differences and points of contact between the 
philosophy and the psychology of religion. If these opinions 
should appear to be stated somewhat dogmatically, this will be 
understood, he hopes, to be due to his' desire to provoke dissent 
and correction where he is in error. The delimitation of the 
provinces of these two disciplines cannot easily be determined, 
but it is necessary for some one to make a beginning. 

i. In the first place, it will be necessary to recall some of the 

1 The present status of the science is evident from the wealth of material sum- 
marized in Professor Coe's recent manual, The Psychology of Religion (Chicago, 
University Press, 191 7). 
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more general points of difference that are usually held to mark off 
philosophy from all of the sciences. Many of the exact differ- 
ences are in dispute among the logicians, and it will be unne- 
cessary to go into all of the subtleties of this question, (i) 
Sciences describe and explain phenomena as they come and go; 
they ask the question How? and never the question Why? Phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, seeks ultimate grounds; it does 
ask, Why? (2) Sciences deal with selected classes of facts, and 
they regard these facts from some special point of view. Phi- 
losophy endeavors to interpret facts in their universal relations. 
(3) The sciences have all originated in philosophy. When pre- 
cise technique for the investigation of phenomena in any field 
became far enough developed so that hypotheses could be tested 
by experiment or observation, a science arose. The new science 
left remaining within the domain of philosophy those problems 
with which it was unable to deal experimentally. Philosophy 
continues to attack these problems as best it can, reasoning by 
analogies, and testing theories by their logical coherence and 
pragmatic value. (4) Each science begins with certain assump- 
tions which are never tested except by the general success of the 
science as a whole. Philosophy is expected to analyze all such 
assumptions. It follows that philosophy must determine as well 
as it can the significance of the achievements of each science in an 
account of the world as a whole. (5) The whole field of norms 
and values may be said to remain within the domain of phi- 
losophy. For the so-called ' normative sciences ' have never really 
broken away from philosophy; they still employ its methods, 
and they are really philosophical disciplines. 1 In saying this I 
do not forget that in an ultimate sense no science can be merely 
descriptive. Every science introduces a particular point of view, 
from which it reinterprets experience. And every science states 
its laws in terms of hypothetical universals: given certain con- 

1 Exceptions are only apparent. E. g., comparative ethics may appear purely 
scientific when it compares the moral ideas of different ages and indicates lines of 
evolution, and psychological aesthetics may appear purely scientific in its correla- 
tion of experiences of beauty with organic processes; but the determination of what 
really is good or beautiful can never be arrived at by empirical methods, and re- 
mains within the domain of philosophy. 
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ditions, certain results will follow. 1 But the very raison d'etre 
of any science is the practical utility of a certain point of view, or 
a certain plane of existence, from which an investigator can 
describe and interpret phenomena and formulate laws in such a 
manner that other investigators will be able to test his observa- 
tions independently. One who succeeds in keeping his work 
upon the plane of existence of his particular science is a consistent 
scientist. To interpret, in a view of the world as a whole, the 
results of a science is a legitimate philosophical task; for the 
various planes of existence of the different sciences all have their 
place in a philosophical account of the world. But to interpret 
facts in a professedly scientific treatise from more than one plane 
of existence is to be neither scientific nor philosophical; it is to 
introduce hopeless confusion. 

These general points of difference between philosophy and the 
sciences suggest the lines along which the boundaries between 
the psychology of religion and the philosophy of religion should 
be drawn. 

1. The psychology of religion should describe religious phe- 
nomena in terms of the structures, functions, and modes of be- 
havior of general psychology. Thus viewed, this science is merely 
concerned with the application of the laws of general psychology 
to a particular class of phenomena. The psychologist of religion 
should simply get together all available material from contem- 
porary religious experience, from autobiographies and similar 
sources, from the literatures of the historical religions, and from 
the reports of anthropologists, and interpret them by means of 
the categories of ordinary psychology. 

2. The psychology of religion should deal with religious 
phenomena merely as such. It should ascertain whether these 
phenomena can all be accounted for in terms of known psycholog- 
ical laws, or whether they indicate the presence of factors un- 
known to ordinary psychology; and, if it suspects the latter, it 
should devise modes of empirical investigation to settle the 
question. If in the science of physics the motion of certain 
physical bodies could not be accounted for by any known laws, 

1 Cf. E. A. Albee, "Descriptive and Normative Sciences," Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. XVI, pp. 41 ff. 
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some one might suggest that these phenomena must be due to 
the action of a God and of other spirits. This would then be a 
question for experiment. If it were found that only such an 
hypothesis could explain the facts, theism and spiritism might be 
regarded as experimentally proved. But if it were found that 
the phenomena could be entirely described for the purposes of 
physics in mechanical terms, the possibility of the existence of 
such beings in the universe would be unaffected, but these con- 
ceptions would be shown to have no standing whatever in the 
science of physics. In like manner, if the phenomena of con- 
version, prayer, and mysticism indicate the presence of forces 
and processes that can neither be described in terms of conscious- 
ness, nor subconsciousness, nor neural processes, nor even tele- 
pathy, the postulation of God and of other unseen spirits would 
be inevitable for the psychology of religion. Further investiga- 
tion might strengthen these postulates, and they might become 
established doctrines of the science. Many, perhaps the majority, 
of writers on the psychology of religion, however, are of the opinion 
that all religious phenomena can for scientific purposes be de- 
scribed in terms of the laws of general psychology, and that the 
direct action of God or of spirits on the mind is no more requisite 
for a psychological account of religious phenomena than the 
postulation of divine or angelic action is requisite for the science 
of mechanics. If this opinion proves to be justified in the further 
development of the psychology of religion theism and spiritism 
will have no standing in this science. But for the philosophy of 
religion these will still be possibilities to be considered. The 
exclusion of an hypothesis from the psychology of religion can 
have no more effect upon its claims for consideration in a philo- 
sophical account of the world than does its exclusion from physics. 
3. Any question regarding religion that can be attacked by 
psychological methods legitimately belongs to the psychology of 
religion. The condition simply is, that the science must possess 
the technique for attacking the problem, and for establishing 
results capable of independent verification by different investi- 
gators. But the psychologist must beclear in his own mind just 
what can, and what can not be established by such technique. 
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Matters of fact may be so established; ultimate interpretations 
of facts can not. For instance, the question whether all nations 
instinctively have a belief in a God or some personal type of a 
supernatural being is a question of fact that, in the writer's 
opinion at least, has been conclusively answered in the negative. 
That there is a widespread tendency among nations for a senti- 
ment toward such a being to develop from native instincts, on 
the other hand, he believes can be successfully affirmed. 1 But 
the answer to neither of these questions of fact throws much, if 
any, light on the philosophical question of the existence of God. 

4. The psychology of religion makes all of the assumptions 
of the natural sciences. It will not question the validity of the 
ordinary categories of time and space, cause and effect, matter 
and motion, and the others. Any particular psychologist when 
dealing with religion will make the further assumptions of the 
school in general psychology to which he adheres. He may also 
favor epiphenomenalism as the proper explanation of the relation 
between consciousness and the nervous system; or he may be an 
interactionist or a parallelist ; or he may be an extreme behaviorist 
and refuse to treat of consciousness at all. He may make struc- 
tural processes of sensation and affection the basis of his psychol- 
ogy, or he may interpret mental processes functionally, or in terms 
of a 'self,' or of a 'Freudian wish.' If he follows American pre- 
cedents he will be more or less of an eclectic, and use whatever as- 
sumptions from whatever schools seem most useful. In any event 
he is likely to be an ardent believer in the value of the reflex arc 
concept, and to be rather favorably disposed to the concept of the 
subconsciousness. But the student of the philosophy of religion 
cannot take any of these psychological assumptions for granted, 
though his attitude to them will be colored to some extent by his 
general metaphysical inclinations towards idealism, positivism, 
pragmatism, realism, or what not. 

5. A good practical way for a man to determine whether he is 
sticking to the plane of existence from which psychology as an 
empirical science seeks to describe religious phenomena, or 
whether he is getting on some other plane and introducing con- 

1 " Instinct and Sentiment in Religion," Philosophical Review, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 28-44. 
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siderations and a point of view that are scientifically irrelevant, 
is to ask himself whether persons who differ with him in their 
theological and philosophical valuations of life would be able to 
accept his statements of psychological facts. Let him consider 
(supposing that he is a non-ritualistic Protestant, for instance) 
whether he is describing and interpreting religious phenomena in 
a manner that would raise none but psychological points of disa- 
greement in the mind of a psychologist who happened to be a 
high church Anglican, a Roman Catholic, a Unitarian, a Jew, 
an atheist, or an agnostic, or whether he is describing them from 
the standpoint of his own theology, or (what is perhaps more 
likely to occur) from the standpoint of a theology in which he was 
brought up and now intends to repudiate, but by which he is still 
unconsciously influenced. Of course this test is not infallible. 
Some religious confessions (Christian Scientists for example) 
incorporate in their tenets psychological absurdities. But this, 
the author supposes, is not true of any of the types of theological 
belief referred to above, in the forms in which they are accepted 
by scholars of repute. Likewise the psychologist should ask 
himself if idealists, neo-realists, and pragmatists alike would be 
willing to assent to his empirically established 'facts'; and in 
doing this he should be aware that ignorance of these metaphysi- 
cal standpoints is by no means a guarantee that his statements 
are not colored by metaphysical assumptions irrelevant to his 
work as a scientist. Perhaps the surest way for a scientist to 
avoid metaphysical bias is to study metaphysics; it is easier to 
keep out of pitfalls when we know where they are and what they 
are. The psychologist is less likely to assert as ' facts ' phenomena 
that would be questioned by psychologists of other schools. He 
will naturally be careful to have data at his command to sub- 
stantiate claims that he may make that seem open to question 
on the plane of psychological controversy; and if he should 
transgress, his attention will speedily be called to the matter by 
his psychological colleagues in language that will be intelligible 
to him. 

Although the provinces of the philosophy and the psychology 
of religion should be carefully distinguished, investigation in the 
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two need not be made by different sets of workers. Far from it. 
No science can afford to become separated wholly from philos- 
ophy ; for this to happen would be for the science to lose organic 
relationship with the rest of knowledge and to become a meaning- 
less abstraction. This is particularly true of psychology, which 
deals with types of experience that can only be reduced to series 
of existential objects by an artificial procedure. An absolute 
separation would be fatal to the psychology of religion, which 
is primarily concerned with a study of the development of 
purposes, ideals, and the organization and transformation of 
personalities. 1 The student of the psychology of religion, above 
all other scientific students, must be acquainted with philosophy. 

Nor does it even appear necessary or desirable that any one 
should confine himself to one of the two — the psychology or the 
philosophy of religion — in single treatises, or even in addresses 
or journal articles. On the contrary, the present writer believes 
that often it is most advantageous that the two be treated in 
conjunction. But such conjunction should always be a discrimi- 
nating coordination of the two methods and points of view, not a 
confusion between them. 

II. Let us next consider some of the ways in which the psy- 
chology of religion and the philosophy of religion will respectively 
profit by a careful discrimination between the two disciplines, 
and some of the advantages which they will gain by intelligent 
cooperation based upon this discrimination. 

I. To mention first the psychology of religion. It will be a 
great advantage to investigators to be able to advance psy- 
chological explanations without prejudice to the question of the 
truth or objective reality of objects of religious faith. For 
instance, to be able to give an account of the evolution of the idea 
of God in the history of religions and of the development of 
this conception in the experience of the adolescent quite apart 
from the metaphysical question of the objective existence of a 
God in the universe (a question with which psychology, like all 
other sciences, is unable to grapple) will emancipate psycholo- 
gists from the odium theologicum, and will focus their attention 

1 Cf. J. E. Creighton, "The Standpoint of Psychology," Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. XXIII., pp. 159-175. 
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narrowly upon the problems that properly lie within the scope of 
their science. In consequence, the psychology of religion will 
become more speedily recognized as a dignified empirical science. 
A fairly large group of ' facts ' can then be established. Now, in 
saying this last, I am quite well aware that no ' facts ' exist apart 
from hypotheses, and that our theories determine the ' facts ' 
for which we look. 1 But it will be possible to define observed 
' facts ' in such a manner that other investigators can find them 
independently. As psychological investigators realize that their 
investigations can never either confirm or refute the claims of 
theological beliefs to be true, it will be easier for them to eliminate 
the personal equation from their work, and describe the facts of 
religious experience from a strictly scientific standpoint. 

2. Various benefits will accrue to the philosophy of religion 
if the psychology of religion thus becomes (as it already for the 
most part is) a definitely articulated science of a purely descriptive 
type. In the first place, the data of another empirical science, 
ascertained without any preconceived assumptions, except those 
similar to other sciences, will be available for philosophical inter- 
pretation. The data of this particular science ought to be of 
exceptional va'ue for philosophy, since it deals with unusually 
concrete aspects of experience. If philosophers can learn more 
definitely, as a result of psychological investigations, what re- 
ligion is, and what it has been, and what it is likely to become, 
they can more readily work out norms of what it ought to be, 
and they can also more intelligently consider its claims to be an 
adjustment to, or an interpretation of, reality. 

One fault in some psychological literature that seems to the 
present writer serious is the introduction of judgments of worth 
into what are apparently intended to be descriptive accounts of 
facts; in other words, philosophical standpoints are undiscrimi- 
natingly inserted into psychological material. This is not dis- 
criminating cooperation between the two disciplines, but dis- 
turbing confusion. The term 'social' in a descriptive definition 
should merely designate collective experience; it can not also 
denote what is good and desirable without the definition ceasing 

1 Cf. W. B. Pillsbury, " The Datum, " in Philosophical Essays in Honor of James 
Edwin Creighton, pp. 162-175. 
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to be descriptive and becoming normative. 1 Norms of course 
have their value, and they can well be introduced into any de- 
scriptive account for philosophical or pedagogical interests, pro- 
vided it is made clear that they are obiter dicta, and form no part 
of the statement of facts. To identify the religious consciousness 
with that of " the great interests and purposes of life in their most 
idealized and intensified forms," 2 to differentiate religious faith 
from other types by making its ideals 'the highest,' 'the most 
valuable' and 'the most essential,' and to deny any real distinc- 
tion between religion and morality, are to state norms for an ideal 
religion, such as philosophers like Plato or Comte might formulate. 
They are excellent norms, though I am not quite sure that I am 
ready to adopt them all as desiderata for the religion of the future. 
But they certainly do not constitute a literally accurate state- 
ment of what any historical religion has been to the majority of 
its adherents. An author's religious ideals may slip more subtly 
into assertions that read as if they are asserted to be universal 
properties of all religions, though it is difficult to imagine that 
the author really believes them to be such — "religion is interested 
in all values, in the whole meaning of life"; it is "an organizing 
principle among all the values that are recognized at any stage 
of culture." 3 Such ambiguities as those last cited lead one to 
wonder if in psychology one ever ought to employ such an ab- 
stract term as 'religion.' Is there, for psychology, such a thing 
as' religion'? Should the psychologist not speak pluralistically 
of 'religions' or 'a religion,' or 'this' or 'that' 'religion,' or 
of ' religiosity ' ? Should not ' Religion ' always be reserved for 
the philosophical ideal of what religions ought to be, and be desig- 
nated by an initial capital letter? These citations from writers 
whose general attitude is thoroughly scientific, and the latter two 

1 A. C. Watson ("The Logic of Religion," American Journal of Theology, Vol. 
XX, pp. 81-101; 244-265) in his otherwise suggestive and valuable definition of 
religion as a "social attitude towards the non-human environment" seems to me to 
do this. The word 'social' can be properly used in either a descriptive or a nor- 
mative sense, and definitions may properly be of either character; but there must be 
no ambiguity. 

2 E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 280, 285, 297, and 
passim. 

3 G. A. Coe, op. cit., pp. 75, 107. 
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of whom have made repeated contributions of major importance 
to the psychology ot religion, show how imperative it is that the 
distinction between the psychology of religion and the philosophy 
of religion be established and carefully maintained. 

3. One practical advantage that will come to both disciplines, 
if the philosophical and psychological view-points can be kept 
distinct, is that it will be possible for two investigators to find 
themselves in close agreement in one of these fields, though in 
opposed positions in the other. Writers of most diverse theo- 
logical opinions may find themselves in complete agreement as to 
proper methods of investigation and description of the psychologi- 
cal phenomena of religion, and so be able to cooperate most 
effectively. Again, writers whose psychological opinions differ 
may have common theological and metaphysical standpoints, 
and common ideals as to what religion ought to be. The present 
writer has found this to be true in his own experience in a number 
of instances. By keeping the distinction between the two dis- 
ciplines in mind, he has been able to learn much in one of them 
from writers from whom he has felt obliged very largely to differ 
in the other. 1 

III. The manner in which the philosophy and the psychology 
of religion should be distinguished from each other, and how they 
can cooperate will become clearer by the indication of some of the 
problems which each discipline should attempt separately, and 
of some of the problems in which each can be of assistance to the 
other. 

1. The psychology of religion should study independently the 
mental processes (or modes of behavior) manifested in conver- 

1 For instance, he very largely agrees with Professor Ames and Professor Coe in 
their ideals of what religion ought to be, though he is in this respect on the whole 
more conservative than they in setting a higher premium on traditional forms and 
institutions. On strictly psychological matters, however, he has learned more from 
Professor Leuba, who, he thinks, sticks more closely to the facts in his descriptions 
of religious phenomena. On the other hand, he differs very sharply from Pro- 
fessor Leuba, both normatively, as to what Religion ought to become, and meta- 
physically, in his acceptance of a considerable measure of truth in traditional re- 
ligious doctrines, such as those of a personal God and of personal immortality. In 
fact, he believes that Professors Ames and C,oe in their enthusiasm to vindicate 
their ideals of religion in psychology sometimes misstate the facts; whereas Pro- 
fessor Leuba's more accurate statements of facts sometimes furnish solider ground 
for the very philosophical standpoints that the former two wish to maintain. 
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sion, ecstasy, and suggestive therapeutics. It should investigate 
the nature of prayer as a conversation between an 'ego' and an 
'alter,' 1 and consider the ways in which prayer can empirically 
be shown to be efficacious (e. g., relief of functional disorders, 
moral development of the person who prays and the strengthening 
of his influence morally upon others for whom he prays, the 
influence of prayers made by a collective group for the better- 
ment of the community), and the ways in which prayer can be 
empirically shown to be ineffective (interference with the weather 
and other physical phenomena, removal of organic diseases, etc.). 
It should consider the significance of the psychology of adoles- 
cence and of the subconscious for the interpretation of religious 
phenomena. It should attack anthropological questions regard- 
ing the function of religion in early society, the existence of re- 
ligious instincts and sentiments, the different phases through 
which religions pass, the relative prominence of feeling, belief, 
and volition at different stages of their development, and so on. 
It should consider whether the direct action of some agency exter- 
nal to the individual's organism must be assumed to explain the 
psychological phenomena of religious experience. In this sense 
certain types of theism and spiritism claim to have a standing in 
psychology, and whether or not this claim is justified should be 
settled. All of these problems are purely psychological; they 
bear no immediate relation to the philosophy of religion. 

2. Again, there are problems in the philosophy of religion that 
bear no relationship to the psychology of religion. Among these 
are the ontological, cosmological, and epistemological problems. 
It is only by a consideration of these problems that the question 
of the objective reality of Religion can be decided. The onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God has been rehabili- 
tated by some contemporary idealists. Others, among whom 
Royce is notable, have made much of arguments for a God 
or Absolute drawn from a consideration of the problem of 
knowledge. Then, of course, there are pragmatic arguments 
that have had a great deal of popularity since James promul- 
gated the doctrine of the 'right to believe.' And there are 
evolutionary and adaptive arguments, such as those of Pro- 

1 Anna L. Strong, The Psychology of Prayer. 
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fessor George Burnam Foster. 1 Most important of all, as Kant 
has shown for all time, as it appears to the present writer at 
least, are the teleological arguments. None of these arguments 
appears to depend, in any intimate way, upon the psychology of 
religion. Other sciences, such as biology, are of more value in 
furnishing support for the teleological and some of the other 
arguments; though the ultimate considerations involved lie 
beyond the assumptions with which all sciences begin. 

Perhaps this will be clearer if the writer gives in illustration a 
brief summary of his own philosophical convictions upon Re- 
ligion. Of course the reader need not accept any of the writer's 
opinions on these matters, and yet he may be able to agree that 
problems of this sort should be pursued by the philosophy of 
religion independently. The writer's own belief is, then, that the 
general weight of evidence, derivable from a consideration of the 
data supplied by the various sciences and interpreted so as to 
give a coherent account of the world as a whole, inclines very 
decidedly in favor of a teleological view of the world. Since the 
weight of evidence, even when all the difficulties are taken into 
consideration, lies strongly on this side, and since no absolute 
proofs are obtainable either way, one is logically as well as morally 
justified in exercising the 'right to believe,' and in concluding 
that this universe is in some sense teleological. If the universe 
be teleological, the acceptance of some kind of God or Absolute 
follows; it would be more difficult to conceive of the dominant 
factor in a teleological universe in any way other than as a Per- 
sonality. The whole of things must be an Individual. Again, 
if this is a teleological universe it must be a moral universe; for 
if the universe as a whole conserves or aims at values of any kind 
at all, these surely must include moral values. This last granted, 
the Kantian arguments for God, freedom and immortality need 
only to be restated in evolutionary terms to be found relevant.* 

1 The Finality of the Christian Religion. The Function of Religion in Man's 
Struggle for Existence. 

2 The precise view of God, of freedom, and of immortality depends upon how one 
decides the issues between monism and pluralism, pantheism and theism, deter- 
minism and indeterminism. After having favored for a number of years the latter 
set of alternatives, the writer finds himself inclining more to the former set; either 
would furnish a satisfactory basis for ordinary religious beliefs and practices. 
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Ontological and epistemological considerations will to some ex- 
tent reinforce these conclusions. Having thus arrived at the 
belief in the existence of a God in the universe, we should expect 
that this God would in some way have revealed Himself to men — 
or that the divine Idea immanent in evolutionary processes would 
in some sense have come to self-consciousness in human experi- 
ence. Here, for the first time, the psychology of religion can begin 
to furnish support, in the writer's opinion, to the philosophy of 
religion. The evolution of the idea of God from animism and 
polytheism to monistic religion (whether monotheistic or pan- 
theistic) may be regarded as empirical evidence in confirmation 
of our expectation. In like manner, the coming to consciousness 
of the divine presence in adolescent religious experiences such as 
conversion, as well as in prayer, and — more strikingly if possibly 
less normally — in the experiences of the great mystics, may be 
considered as further confirmatory evidence. These psycho- 
logical data, viewed from the standpoint of the psychology of 
religion as an empirical science, ought to be explained wholly in 
terms of mental processes that no more involve the hypothesis of 
God than do the processes in which the astronomer states the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. However, like the astro- 
nomical data, when reinterpreted from a philosophical standpoint, 
they furnish evidence for a rational, teleological, and moral uni- 
verse in which a God is immanent. 

3. The writer's own Credo, just stated, shows how he finds it 
possible to enlist the psychology of religion in the service of the 
philosophy of religion. There are numerous problems on which 
the two can be of mutual assistance. Writers treating of these 
problems should draw upon both, but should do so discrimi- 
natingly, and make it clear when they are thinking in terms of an 
empirical science, and when they are reasoning philosophically. 
The psychology of religion has now shown that the idea of God 
has been an evolution in human society, and that this evolution 
has been correlative with other phases of social development. 
This suggests two opposing arguments: on the one hand, since 
the idea of God has been such an evojution, and no past or present 
conception of God can be expected to endure indefinitely in its 
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present form, the notion must be a subjective illusion, ' man has 
created God in his own image ' ; and on the contrary, that since 
that conception has continued to evolve along with other phases 
of human thought, it must in some sense represent increasing 
conformity to Reality — there was truth in the idea from the 
start and the conception is increasing in truth and adequacy as 
it evolves. Both of these arguments are metaphysical. The 
psychology of religion has furnished data for them both, to be 
sure; but the issue could never be settled on psychological 
grounds. The more thoroughly empirical and dispassionate the 
psychologist is in collecting data of this sort, the more dependable 
his data will be for metaphysical arguments; but if he twists the 
facts to fit a preconceived theory on the matter his conclusions 
will be neither good science nor good philosophy. 

Another illustration of psychological data valuable for the 
philosophy of religion is the discovery that religious dogmas and 
doctrines develop as interpretations of eras of religious experience, 
that they are not causes but products of religious activity. This 
psychological fact discredits the shallow rationalism that has 
attempted to disprove the truth of a religion by disproving some 
of its doctrines. No religion is dependent for its continued 
existence on the acceptance of any of its doctrines in any of their 
historic forms. The religion existed, and in many cases had its 
most vigorous life before any of these doctrines appeared ; it can 
survive them. One type of philosophers can welcome such data 
as support for anti-intellectualistic contentions of various sorts — 
experience in its entirety comes closer into contact with reality 
through feeling or mystical intuition than through discursive 
thinking. Others can claim that such doctrines after all did 
interpret a real experience better than it could have been under- 
stood without any intellectual explanation at all, and that they 
prepared the way for more adequate explanations that supplanted 
them. This particular psychological 'fact' therefore may be 
urged as evidence for a metaphysic that would be either prag- 
matic or neo-Hegelian in its insistence that all knowledge is a 
process of development in which earlier categories are super- 
seded by later ones that either 'work' better, or are more logically 
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inclusive. Perhaps, with the various philosophical theories of 
truth and reality and knowledge in mind, psychologists could 
describe the empirical facts more carefully, and consider whether 
religious experience, when most vigorous, has been inclined to 
seek contact with the real in attitudes suggestive of mystical 
intuition, practical experiment, or discursive reflection. 1 

The philosophy of religion will be of value to the psychology 
of religion in indicating the status of the problems o* the truth 
and worth of religion. Such a knowledge of the philosophi- 
cal situation will make clearer to the psychologist just what 
sort of evidence it is possible for him to collect, and its 
probable significance. The psychologist will rightly value his 
own empirical collection and interpretation of verifiable facts. 
He will rightfully feel that empirical knowledge has a kind of 
certainty to which metaphysical speculation can never attain. 
On the contrary, his self-regarding sentiment will be kept within 
proper bounds by the reflection that after all the ultimate ques- 
tions in which he and all human beings are most vitally concerned 
can never be settled by any psychological investigation, whereas 
metaphysics can at least indicate implications and probabilities. 

Two works of classical significance in the philosophy of re- 
ligion can be mentioned as illustrative of the aid that each of 
these disciplines can render to the other. Hoffding, in his 
Philosophy of Religion, by making use of scientific analogies and 
the psychology of the time in which he was writing, formulated 
the metaphysical doctrine of the 'conservation of values.' 
This doctrine has been very suggestive in psychological work 
since that time. Royce, making use of the social conceptions of 
consciousness which he himself as a psychologist had helped to 

1 Irving King's Development of Religion, though it occasionally confuses the 
normative and descriptive senses of 'social,' in the main is to be commended for 
keeping the psychological and philosophical attitudes distinct. It is primarily a 
psychological treatise. In the last chapter, however, some philosophical conclusions 
are indicated, which have been suggested by the psychological investigations re- 
ported in earlier chapters. These conclusions are advanced from the standpoint 
of a pragmatism somewhat colored by the neo- Kantian movement, and they might 
not be acceptable to philosophers of other schools. Their place at the end of the 
volume makes it clear to the reader that his' acceptance or rejection of these philo- 
sophical conclusions should not determine his attitude to the psychological chap- 
ters that precede. 
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develop, advanced in his Problem of Christianity a new meta- 
physical theory of religion of wide significance. And not only 
that; his conception of the 'beloved community' has opened a 
new line of possible development in the psychological interpre- 
tation of religions. His book may also suggest to the psycholo- 
gist closer psychological analysis of the doctrines of 'sin' and 
' atonement ' than Royce has made, as well as of the ' incarnation ' 
with which he has not dealt at all. Should the psychology of 
religion succeed in disclosing to us the nature of the primitive 
Christian experience that gave rise to these dogmas, the phi- 
losophy of religion would be able to go ahead more intelligently 
to determine the essence of Christianity, what its significance in 
Reality is, and hence to determine the extent and character of 
its validity. It is to be hoped that dogmas of Judaism and Budd- 
hism — to mention two other religions especially rich in psycho- 
logical and philosophical material — may be appreciatively inter- 
preted in the same way. 

In the writer's belief, he has in the course of this article been 
setting forth little that is contrary to the usual practise of workers 
in the philosophy and in the psychology of religion, and least of 
all to that of the writers whom he has cited in criticism. He 
believes that his contemporaries have been tacitly recognizing 
these distinctions and relationships. No one, however, so far 
as he is able to recall, has published a formulated statement of 
the relationship of the two disciplines to each other. Has not 
the time now come when such formulation is both desirable and 
necessary? Will not more solid advance thus be assured in both 
disciplines, not only when work is attempted in either to the 
exclusion of the other, but also when one of them is employed to 
throw light upon the problems of the other? 

William Kelley Wright. 

Dartmouth College. 



